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‘ # Abundance: A Reading List 
{ The following selected references have been compiled “What we need and can afford for a full economy.” 
d because of their relevance to the topics being considered So People May Prosper. New York, National Associ- 
. at the Third National Study Conference on the Church ation of Manufacturers, 1955. $1.00. A study of dy- 
q and Economic Life, being convened at Pittsburgh, Pa., namic growth of the economy, including examination 
‘ April 12-15, 1956, by the National Council of Churches, of the “purchasing power theory,” closing with an in- 
is on the general theme: “The Christian Conscience and dustry program emphasizing the steady flow of in- 
an Economy of Abundance.” The religious bodies in the vestment capital and other factors, : 
. gy , League of the U. S. A. (343 So. Dearborn St.). An 
e The list that follows cannot be exhaustive because of ved 
is limitations of space. The references are here published the 
both for use of the persons who will attend the Confer- P i shake, lagomnapsgpie? 
h ence and for others who have an interest in the sub- Toward Full Employment and Full Production. Wash- 
r- ject matter and issues being considered. The titles below ington, Conference on Economic Progress, 1955. 25 
have not been annotated when the wording seemed ex- cents. “l1ow to end our national economic deficits. 
st planatory of the subject matter presented. What Price Plenty? By the Departments of Information 
at The Besncawy and We Growth and Education, Denver, National Farmers Union, 1954. 
1 bes The struggle of scarcity vs. abundance. 
= A New A Program of Shared Abundance. Des Moines, Iowa, 
J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates. New York, National Catholic Rural Life Conference (3801 Grand 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. $10.00. A review of Ave.), 1955 
ly the American economic system, with indications of AP 
prospects of still greater growth. Technology is stated the Livin WN a opulation at Sub- 
4 to be one of the great resources. It is also said that = ne E, of ae ante Joint Com- 
great faith in our economic system will be required ane wore pa — C the Congress, 1956. 
of for further growth on a grand scale. Includes data 
ng on economic aspects of organized religion in the U.S.A. Sixth Annual Report. By the Select Committee on Small 
“America 1975.” (1) “The Future,” by Haig Babian. No. 1368, 84th 
‘ (2) “Resources,” by Arnold C. Harberger. In Chal- ongress, £n¢ Session, . Alleges that small busi- 
x lenge, New York, February, 1956. 20 cents. ness has not grown to the same extent as large cor- 
he porations during the past three years. 
U. S. Prosperity: Analysis and Forecast.” A sympo- “Straini M Week. X 
all sium. In Saturday Review, New York, January 21. York Pee oe 1 1935 e n Business Week, New 
he 1956. 20 cents. This is the “annual business issue,” £9 cents. 
ed including contributions by Courtney C. Brown, Leo Ciccematine 
Cherne, and many others. “Prosperity is no panacea 
te is Mr. Cherne’s topic. American Income and Its Use. By Elizabeth E. Hoyt, 
it Economic Report of the President, 1956. Washington, Margaret G. Reid, Joseph L. McConnell, and Janet 
en U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 70 cents. As M. Hooks. With a commentary by Walter G. Muelder. 
ad transmitted, January, 1956. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954. $4.00. This 
so “If We're So Rich, What's Eating Us?” By Robert 
he Te of issue—the rapid increase of income Un recedented 
ny 50 cents. “A skeptical economist explains the wide- hands. Within th 
py examines the future prospects of the consumer market. income tne twite. Our per 
_ Distribution of Abundance goods and services produced and broadly available is 
¢ A National Prosperity Program for 1955. Washington, now two and one half times as great as it was at the 
” Conference on Economic Progress, 1955. 35 cents. beginning of the century.” Dean Muelder writes spe- 
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cific suggestions to the churches on education of con- 
sumers and many related matters. 

The Standards We Raise. By Paul Mazur. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1953. $2.50. “By the standards 
we raise shall we safeguard our freedom,” writes Mr. 
Mazur, a banker. “This volume contends that not pur- 
chasing power but purchases, and not production but 
consumption, are the ruling factors of our economy. 
Only as a consuming nation can we remain a pro- 
ducing one. We are a nation that consumes its way 
to property, security, prosperity, and freedom.” Mr. 
Mazur aims to write “a primer for the American 
economy of our times.” He recommends measures to 
moderate the movements of the business cycle, and 
thinks that the doctrine of laissez faire belongs to an 
earlier era than ours. 

“Standard of Living Gain of 33% Is Seen.” By Joseph 
Kaselow. In New York Herald Tribune, November 
2, 1955. Advertising forces have set their sights on 
a standard one-third above present levels ten years 
from now. 

“They’re Selling Your Unconscious.” By Lydia Strong. 
In The Saturday Review, New York, November 13, 
1954. 20 cents. An interpretation of “motivational re- 
search” as done for the advertising agencies. 

“Key to the Economy, the Consumer.” By H. H. Miller. 
In New York Times Magazine, July 25, 1954. 

“How People Are Using Their Money.” In U. S. News 
and World Report, Washington, March 5, 1954. 20 
cents. 


Atoms and Automation 


“Atoms and Automation: A Symposium.” In The Sat- 
urday Review, New York, January 22, 1955. 20 cents. 
A special issue containing “articles on the Second In- 
dustrial Revolution,” by Stuart Chase, A. A. Berle, Jr., 
and others, discussing economic and social effects of 
increasing use of automatic power and of the possibili- 
ties involved in future use of atomic energy. 

Automation, A report toa UAW-CIO Conference. De- 
troit, UAW-CIO Education Department, 1955, with 
introduction by Walter P. Reuther. 


Panel on the Impact of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy. Washington, Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy of the Congress, 1956. $2.00 (For sale by the 
Government Printing Office.) An exploration of many 
possibilities. 

The Age of Automation. By Warner Bloomberg, Jr. 
New York, League for Industrial Democracy (112 E. 
19 St.), 1955. 35 cents. “Its effects on human welfare.” 

“The Technology of Automation.” By Ted F. Silvey. 
An address printed in The Congressional Record. Re- 
printed by AFL-CIO, Washington. 

Testimony on Automation. By Ralph J. Cordiner. Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., General Electric Company, 1955. A 
statement by the president of G. E. before the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report of the Congress. 

Automation and Jobs: Industry's View. New York, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 1955. “Richer 
life ahead.” 


Automation and Technological Change. Report of the 
Subcommittee on Economic Stabilization. Washing- 
ton, Joint Committee on the Economic Report of the 
Congress, 1955. The progress of automation means an 
increase in problems accompanying worker dislocation. 


Manpower and Employment 


Calling All Jobs. By the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. New York, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 1954. “An introduction to the automatic 
machine age.” The question: ‘Frankenstein or Eli 
Whitney ?” 


“Opportunity Waits.” By Murray Illson. In The New 
York Times, February 1, 1956. “A lot of jobs” are 
“looking for people.” The manpower needs for physi- 
cists in industrial concerns, 


“Equal Job Opportunity Conference.” In Newsletter of 
the President’s Committee on Government Contracts, 
Washington, December, 1955. Reports a conference of 
which Vice-President Nixon was chairman, attended 
by 50 presidents and board chairmen of large corpora- 
tions, considering methods of removing discrimination 
because of race. 


Characteristics of the Low-Income Population and Re- 
lated Federal Programs. Washington, Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report of the Congress, 1955. Se- 
lected materials assembled by the staff, indicating that 
large numbers of families have not shared in the growth 
of the economy. 

Economic Needs of Older People. By John J. Corson 
and John W. McConnell. New York, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1956. $4.50. A study of the urgent eco- 
nomic needs of our aging population; states that nearly 
three-fourths of Americans over age 65 have either 
no income or less than $1,000 a year. 


Older People Confront the Churches. By Margaret 
Frakes. Chicago, The Christian Century Foundation, 
1956. 25 cents. A reprint of a series of articles on the 
“changed situation brought about by the increasing pro- 
portion of older people in the population.” 

Trends in Output per Man-hour and Man-hours per 
Unit of Output-Manufacturing, 1939-53. Washington, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1955. 

The Changing Length of Working Life. By Seymour 
L. Wolfbein. New York, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(341 Ninth Ave.), 1954. 

Subsidized Industrial Migration. By the National Legis- 
lative Committee, A. F. of L., Washington, American 
Federation of Labor, 1955. “The luring of plants to 
new locations.” 

Conservation 


Tomorrow’s Birthright. By Barrow Lyons. New York, 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1955. $5.00. A consid- 
eration of the problems involved in management of the 
great natural resources that provide the material basis 
of our culture; depicts wastes and devastations; con- 
siders the politics of power; advocates grappling with 
issues by an: informed, grassroots democracy. 

Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior for the 
Year Ending June 30, 1955. Washington, Department 
of the Interior, 1956. The Secretary’s interpretation 
of this Administration’s program of “partnership” in 
conservation practices, 

This Earth, This Land. By Shirley E. Greene. Denver, 
National Farmers Union, 1955. 40 cents. About the 
family farm, including “an action program for the 
family farm.” 

Christian Stewardship of the Land. Proceedings of a con- 
ference. New York, National Council of Churches, 
Department of Town and Country Church, 1955. 


Fr 


Our Natural Resources—and Their Conservation. By 
Richard L. Neuberger. New York 16, Public Affairs 
Committee (22 E. 38th St.), 1956. 25 cents. An 
interpretation of wastes and of conservation movements 
in the United States. 


Agriculture 


Agricultural Policy. By Rainer Schickele. New York, 
McGraw Hill, 1954. $6.50. Points up ethical issues re- 
garding “freedom,” “social responsibility” and “means 
and ends.” 


Full Prosperity for Agriculture. By a Study Committee, 
Leon Keyserling, chairman. Washington, The Con- 
ference on Economic Progress, 1955. 50 cents. Makes 
numerous recommendations for a “national prosperity 
budget” to end the “depressed” condition of farmers. 


“Toward Permanent Farm Prosperity.” By E. G. Shin- 
ner. In the New Leader, New York, April 11, 1955. 
Section Two. 15 cents. A retired businessman pleads 
for price supports for the small farmers. 


“The Future of the Small Farm: A Symposium.” In 
Farm Policy Forum, Ames, Iowa, February, 1953. 


Development of Agriculture’s Human Resources. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1955. A re- 
port on problems of low-income farmers. 


Can We Solve the Farm Problem? By Murray R. Bene- 
dict. New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. 
$5.00. “An analysis of federal aid to agriculture.” 


Power and Relation of Economic Groups 


The Organizational Revolution. By Kenneth E. Bould- 
ing. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1953. $3.50. 
A study in the ethics of economic organization; con- 
siders the increasing importance of large organiza- 
tions—business, labor, farmer, and of the moral prob- 
lems created by the human relationships in these large 
aggregations of people. 


Goals of Economic Life. Edited by A. Dudley Ward. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1953. $4.00. An 
introductory study in a series of six books on the 
ethics and economics of society. Various economic 
goals of our society are described and evaluated by a 
number of economists, theologians, and others. 


American Capitalism: The Concept of Countervailing 
Power. By Kenneth Galbraith. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1952. $3.00. 

The Twentieth Century Capitalist Revolution. By A. A. 
Berle. New York, Harcourt Brace & Co., 1954. $3.00. 

Big Enterprise in a Competitive System. By A. D. H. 
Kaplan. Washington, Brookings Institution, 1955. 
$4.00. 

Giant Business. By Theodore Quinn. New York, Ex- 
position Press, 1953. $3.75. A businessman’s critical 
appraisal of recent trends toward bigness. 

“The Engineering of Consent,” by Robert Bendiner. In 
The Reporter, New York, August 11, 1955. 25 cents. 
A consideration of the conflict between railroad and 
trucking interests. 

“Economy Trend Linked to Labor, Business Parley.” 
By Max Forester. In New York Herald Tribune, 
February 23-27, 1956. A series of articles interpreting 
a conference among leaders of AFL-CIO and of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, with questions 
concerning the public interest and the fate of consumers. 
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Foreign Policy and Underdeveloped Nations 


Approaches to Economic Development. By Norman S. 
Buchanan and Howard S. Ellis. New York, Twenti- 
eth Century Fund, 1955. $5.00. An appraisal of vari- 
ous programs of the United States for economic im- 
provement in other nations; stresses “development 
from within.” 


American Abundance and World Need. A statement by 
88 American Religious Leaders. Obtainable from 
Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, 3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, 
Iowa; Rabbi Eugene Lipman, 838 Fifth Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y.; Mr. C. Arild Olsen, 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. Single copies free. Stresses 
means of wider use abroad of the abundance with 
which America is “blessed.” 


Using Agricultural Surpluses Abroad. By the Agriculture 
Committee of National Planning Association. Wash- 
ington, National Planning Association, 1955. 50 cents. 

The American Citizen’s Stake in the Progress of Less 
Developed Areas of the World. A Discussion Outline 
and Work Paper. Washington, The U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, 1954. Preliminary edition 
for examination in “citizen consultations.” 

“Foreign Economic Aid.” In World Alliance News Let- 
ter, New York (170 East 64th St.), February, 1956. 

Technical Cooperation in Latin America. By Arthur T. 
Mosher. Washington, National Planning Association, 
1955. $1.00. A case study of successful promotion of 
rural credit and other forms of assistance. 

“Asia: Its Needs and Possibilities.” By M. Searle Bates. 
In Social Action, New York, October, 1955. 25 cents. 
Depicts cultural, political, and economic upheavals on 
a continent, in which half the peoples of the world 
passed under new regimes in four years. 


Conformity and Change 


People of Plenty. By David M. Potter. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1954. $3.50. A discus- 
sion of economic abundance and the American char- 
acter. This is a “basic study of American society” in 
a time of plenty and opportunity. Considers the role of 
advertising. Concludes that American abundance is 
having profound effects on the American character, 
for example, by providing women with economic op- 
portunities, and by bringing about changes in the 
nurture of children, as compared with an era of scarcity. 

“Poor Richard in an Age of Plenty.” By Harold A. 
Larrabee. In Harper's, New York, January, 1956. 50 
cents. An interpretation of the versatile Ben Franklin, 
noting both the pure individualism of Poor Richard, 
and other insights and emphases of one of the Found- 
ing Fathers. 

“Christian Conscience and the Family Budget.” Reprint 
of a chapter in American Income and Its Use. New 
York, National Council of Churches, 1954. How one 
American family plans its spending to fit the faith it 
professes ; a case study. 

“Labor.” By Kermit Eby. In motive, Nashville 2, Tenn., 
Box 871, October, 1955. The trend is toward the pro- 
fessionalization of the worker; creativity “is constantly 
disappearing”; workers seek their satisfactions “off 
the job.” 

Man, Motives, and Money. By Albert Lauterbach. Ithaca, 
N. Y., Cornell University Press, 1954. $5.00. A study 
of “the psychic processes that determine, underlie, or 
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accompany important happenings in our economic life.” 
The author endeavors “in particular . . . to bring out 
the complexity, variability, and elasticity of the motiva- 
tions that guide economic decisions and actions. ... ” 
He arrives at no “general theory of economic psychol- 
ogy,” and does not attempt to decide among contending 
schools of psychology. Among “policy implications” 
the author recommends attention to “encouragement of 
cooperation on various levels of community life as a 
means of meeting people’s needs for acceptance, status, 
and a feeling of belonging.” 


National Security and Individual Freedom. By John L. 
O'Brian. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1955. $2.00. Lectures on the essentials of free govern- 
ment and duties of the citizen. 


Christian Vocation and Standards of Success 


Christian Faith and Your Job. By Alexander Miller. New 
York, Association Press, 1946. $1.00. 


Work and Vocation. Edited by John Oliver Nelson. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1954. $2.75. “A Christian 
discussion.” 


The Christian at His Daily Work. By Cameron P. Hall. 
New York, National Council of Churches, 1951. Pre- 
pared as background material for the North American 
Lay Conference on the Christian and his daily work. 


The Self-Made Man in America. By Irwin G. Wyllie. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1954. 
$4.00. “The myth of rags to riches.” 


“Skyhooks.” By O. A. Ohmann. In Harvard Business 
Review, Boston, May-June, 1955. Reprints, $1.00 a 
copy. The subtitle reads: “With Special Implications 
for Monday Through Friday.” The author, whose prin- 
cipal assignment has been ‘management development” 
writes: “I have become increasingly impressed with 
the importance of intangibles in the art of administra- 
tion. .. . Perhaps we should assume that this need for 
‘skyhooks’ is part of man’s natural equipment—pos- 
sibly a function of his intelligence—or, if you prefer, 
God manifesting Himself in His creatures... . Our 
urgent need for faith grows out of our disillusionment 
with science.” There must be many people “who want 
an opportunity to take part freely in a cooperative ef- 
fort that has a moral purpose.” 


Material and Spiritual Values 


Time for Living. By George H. Soule. New York, Viking 
Press, 1955. $3.00. A discussion by a professional eco- 
nomist of personal and social, as well as economic values. 
Includes discussion of the use of leisure time. 


The American Economy—Attitudes and Opinions. By 
A. Dudley Ward. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1955. $3.50. This is one of a series of books on Ethics 
and Economic Life, summing up the opinions of some 
500 men and women and of the members of 38 discus- 
sion groups with respect to a wide range of concerns 
and issues. “Incentives, goals, satisfactions, and dis- 
satisfactions, remuneration, self-development, sense of 
service, relations with fellow workers and labor unions 
were aspects” considered. There was revealed ‘‘a com- 
plex of standards.” “Notable differences, if not in points 
of view, at least in individual views,” were expressed : 
“in appraisal of ethical standards and in practical appli- 
cation to secular activities; ... in regard to individual 
and collective responsibilities in a highly organized so- 


ciety; ... in judgment of the relation between economic 
groups ... ; and as to the processes by which equal 
justice, equality of opportunity, and freedom may best 
be promoted.” 

Christianity and Wealth. A symposium. Cincinnati, 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service of the Method- 
ist Church, Literature Headquarters (7820 Reading 
Road), 1955. 65 cents; study guide to accompany sym- 
posium, 25 cents. Prepared as a study text for women’s 
groups. 

Toward Full Freedom and Security. By Saville R. Davis. 
New York, Association Press, 1955. 25 cents. A state- 
ment for the Committee on Public Affairs, National 
Board of Young Men’s Christian Associations. 


Your Stake in Social Security. By Arthur J. Altmeyer. 
New York 16, Public Affairs Committee (22 East 38th 
St.), 1954. 25 cents. A concise discussion of recent 
operations and developments of the U.S. social security 
system. 

Practices of Churches 


“The High Cost of Chiseling.” By C. Harry Atkinson. 
In Protestant Church Administration and Equipment, 
New York (27 East 39th St.), Winter, 1956. Dr. At- 
kinson sums up: “Architects, bankers, contractors, 
dealers in building supplies and merchants in general 
have had experiences so disillusioning that their guard 
goes up automatically when they learn that a prospec- 
tive client or customer is a church.” 

“The Christian Life and an Economy of Abundance.” By 
Reinhold Niebuhr. In Union Quarterly Review, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, January, 1956. Text 
of a sermon concluding: “For the complete dimension 
of the Christian faith is contained on the one hand in 
the petition, ‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ and on 
the other hand, in the observation, ‘Man does not live 
by bread alone.’ ” 

Trends and Frontiers in Religious Thought. By L. Harold 
De Wolf. Nashville 2, The Methodist Student Move- 
ment, 1955. $1.50. 


Christian Ethics and the Economy 


Ethics in a Business Society. By Marquis Childs and 
Douglass Cater. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954. 
$2.75. (Also available in a paper binding, New York, 
New American Library, 1954. 35 cents.) A discussion, 
in historical and current terms, of the thesis that “ethics 
and religion cannot be kept in watertight compart- 
ments,” and that religion is relevant to the decisions 
which all must make as they earn their daily bread. 

- Christian Values and Economic Life. By John C. Bennett, 
Howard R. Bowen, William Adams Brown, Jr., and G. 
Bromley Oxnam. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1954. $3.50, A discussion of central ethical issues 
raised by other volumes in the series on ethics and 
economics, including analyses of the problems faced by 
Christians and the churches with respect to domestic 
and international issues. 


Christian Principles and Assumptions for Economic Life. 
A statement adopted by the General Board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. New York, National Coun- 
cil of Churches 1954. 


The Responsible Society in a World Perspective. Report 
of Section III, Second Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches, 1954. New York 10, World Council of 
Churches (156 Fifth Ave.). 
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